


flip the tape at forty-five minutes and go on. 
But I had to put a new tape in every time. 
What I was doing was trying to get a feel for 
the microphones, and I knew that getting a 
good recorder was the next step, an actual 
recorder. But a good recorder without good 
microphones, to me, was a waste. It’s like 
having high-octane fuel for a ’78 Nova. You 
need to pair the high octane fuel with the 
high-performance motor vehicle, or what- 
ever kind of analogy might work better for 
you. The gist of the Grateful Dead was the 
synergistic effort of all its members; getting a 
good recording setup was a function of all 
the different components, including where 
you were, what kind of mikes you’re using, 
what kind of recording mechanism you were 
going to use. And that was pretty clear to me 
right on, I just thought I should first sample 
some different microphones. So I would go 
back and listen to the two right away, be able 
to compare them on my stereo, or at first, in 
my car stereo after the show. My goal actu- 
ally, at some of the shows, was to switch for 
the first set and second set. Basically, if I 
could walk away from the show with four 
different setups on my tapes, then I’d have 
four different comparisons. 


Microphones are transducers: devices that convert 
mechanical vibrations to electrical signals or vice versa. 
All transducers introduce some coloration or changes to 
the signal that is being captured. In other words, each 
different type of transducer has its own “personality.” 
Therefore, part of the art of making a good recording 
lies not just in understanding where and how to record 
but in knowing what type of transducer sounds best 
under those conditions. 

While tape decks record the incoming signal, the 
microphones determine how much of the sound source is 
captured. All of the microphone pickup patterns that are 
made have been used to record Grateful Dead concerts: 
shotgun, hypercardioid, supercardioid, cardioid, subcar- 
dioid, omnidirectional, and MS [mid-side, Dan Healy’s 
favorite], single-point microphones, and the figure-eight 
pattern. Each of these record different amounts of spatial 
information or portions of the acoustic space the music 
happens within. The pickup patterns, or polar patterns, 
range from the shotgun mike, which has a very narrow 
polar pattern, to the omnidirectional mikes, which have 





a 360-degree pickup pattern that captures sound from 
every direction equally well. A shotgun mike will pick 
up almost no acoustic space while the omnidirectional 
mike picks up all of it. In between these two lies the car- 
dioid family of microphones. Each of these has different 
amounts of spatial information they will pick up, the 
hypercardioid being the most directional while the sub- 
cardioid is the least directional. Microphone placement is 
critical for achieving optimum recording quality. This 
applies not only to where in the venue you set up, but also 
to the relationship between the microphones being used. 
One cannot often choose where one will set up one’s gear, 
but one can control the positioning of the microphones. 
The polar pattern of the mikes, the environmental 
acoustics, and the desired result determine how micro- 
phones should be set up. 

Wisely, many microphone manufacturers made 
mikes with switchable polar patterns or interchangeable 
capsules, each with a different pickup pattern. 


Doug Oade: For cardioids, I’d cup my hands 
behind my ears with my hand at about a 
ninety-degree angle to the axis of my vision. 
For hypercardioids, Pd move my hands in at 
about a forty-five-degree angle. For omni- 
directionals I would try to listen to what was 
coming from behind as well as in front of 
me. Remarkably accurate, it would give you 
a very good idea of what you were going to 
hear. The idea was to simulate the processing 
that the human mind does by selecting the 
correct microphone pickup pattern and rela- 
tive position of the microphones to, once 
again, simulate what the human experience 
is, not necessarily to accurately reproduce 
how a human hears. Once again, that gets 
back to the scientist versus the artist. Striving 
for scientific accuracy is not necessarily 
going to produce the most pleasing results to 
the human nervous system. So choosing the 
microphone polar pattern and the position- 
ing of the microphones was very much 
important. 


SHOTGUNS 


During the period covered in this volume, many tapers 
began by using shotgun microphones. The shotgun, 
which was traditionally mounted at the end of a boom 
for use on film and television sets, functions as a highly 
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directional microphone. These mikes are mounted at the 
end of a long hollow tube and work best when attempt- 
ing to pick up a specific sound source with a minimum 
amount of ambient noise. This narrow field sensitivity 
offers tapers a superb level of directional efficiency and 
accuracy because of the shotgun’s extremely concen- 
trated polar pattern. It is possible to place shotgun 
mikes far away from the sound source—behind the 
Dead’s soundboard, for example—and achieve a record- 
ing that sounds much closer to the source than it is. The 
polar pattern of the shotgun mike fluctuates between a 
pear and a teardrop shape as the pattern travels outward 
from the microphone toward the sound source. 

Recording preferences vary greatly between tapers. 
The subjective downside to shotgun mikes is that they 
rarely provide a full representation of the room, which 
is of great importance to many tapers. They tend to 
have a weaker bass response than other, wider- 
patterned mikes and rarely capture the often magical 
interface between the band, the hall, and the crowd. 
However, if the audience at a show is particularly noisy, 
the tapes made with shotguns will sometimes be prefer- 
able to tapes made from the same location using mikes 
with a wider pattern. 

The shotguns of choice have tended to be the Nak 
300s with shotgun capsules, which cost around $300, 
or the Nak 700s with shotgun capsules, which cost 
around $800. 

AKG made two different shotgun capsules for use 
with either the blue line series or the beloved 460b sys- 
tem. They are the CK98, for the blue line, and the 
CK68, which had an adjustable length that produced a 
directional and ultradirectional pickup. One advantage 
the AKG system had over traditional shotguns was that 
they were less directional at low frequencies, which gave 
them better bass response. 

The Sennheiser ME88s were the longest, most direc- 
tional shotguns ever seen at a Dead show. They did the 
very best at compensating for poor building acoustics 
and crowd noise. 


Doug Oade: We abandoned shotgun micro- 
phones because they sounded like they were 
down the hall and through a door, a tunnel 
effect. You could hear the interference tube 
in a shotgun microphone—it so severely dis- 
torted space as to have rendered a shotgun 
microphone recording incapable of being 
able to transport an individual to the 
acoustic environment in which the recording 
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was made. That’s something that we discov- 
ered the hard way, by buying expensive 
microphones and playing around with them 
and listening to the results. 


Jeff Silberman, a hardcore audio and video 
concert taper: Shotgun microphones are 
designed for one purpose and one purpose 
only: for a film set, that’s it, for dialogue. 
And it never occurred to me how bad those 
tapes sound until Rob Eaton introduced me 
to a condenser microphone from Neumann, 








